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clusions which we draw from abstract immu- 
table principles. 

It is not so with the spiritual believer and 
follower of Christ. Accustomed to the severe 
discipline of the cross, to watch over the 
avenues of temptation, to listen in humility, 


round,” and fulfil his simple duties, in the 
fear of his Maker, he will receive the same 
= reward in the moral elevation of his character 
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by ambition or by indolence. ‘The tendenéy 
of the pursuit of wealth to engross the affec- 
tions; the influence of the luxuries attendant 
upon wealth in robbing the spirit of its watch- 
fulness and in relaxing its self-denial; its gra- 
dual overcasting with the clouds of sense and 
sensuality, the mental horizon; all these suffi- 
ciently prove that there is a point at which it 
becomes an evil; while the peculiar nature of 
its temptations renders it a thing impossible 
for any but the divine monitor to protect us 
from their snares. ‘The gentle yet clear inti- 
mations of duty are therefore the only guides 
which we can safely follow. 


For ** The Friend.” 
BOODHISM AND BRAHMINISM. 


Budhism, or, as it is pronounced, Boodhism, 
is a system of religion which far outnumbers 
Christianity in the multitude of its prosylites, 
and extends over a larger portion of the surface 
of the globe. Hindustan is pervaded by it, 
and there it stands by the side of, but not in 
union with, another system equally dark, with 
which it has been in some degree confounded; 
——the religion of Brahma. Both these sys- 
tems, though irreconcilable in many particu- 
lars, embrace notions which, in various forms, 
have, at different periods, been entertained by 
mankind. They seem to be the common re- 
sult of that na religion which springs up 
in the dark and unregenerate mind of the ob- 
servant, but ignorant, and superstitious man. 

The phenomena of the creation by which 
he is surrounded, teach him that there is a 
powerful invisible intelligence constantly at 
work about him; the changes which take 
place in his own body, and the very emotions 
of his mind bespeak a superior agency, whose 
influence is universal, and can by no means 
be evaded. He seeks then, to conciliate this 
mighty power ;—he strives to do so by sacri- 
fices, by inflictions on his body, by the morti- 
fication of his senses, and by acts which he 
fancies will render him meritorious in the 
sight of that being or beings, and an object 
worthy of favour. 

One method of effecting this, is by endea- 
vouring to oe existence here, from the 
ordinary conditions of humanity, under the 
idea that such an approximation, as he sup- 
poses it to be, to the spiritual life, would be 
agreeable to a spiritual being. Hence the ab- 
stinence from flesh, from the pleasant things 
which the bounty of the Creator has provided 
for the gratification of man, and even from the 
enjoyments of society. Such sentiments as 
these have, according to the state of civiliza- 
tion and religious light, assumed, in different 
ages, various garbs, and among many others 
that of Christianity itself. Papacy includes a 
number of the doctrines and usages of Boodh- 
ism and Brahminism. 

It is interesting to us, then, to know particu- 
larly what these systems are which exert so 

fascinating and unhappy an influence upon the 
nations of mankind, from pe Japan to su- 
perstitious Rome, or rather, in a modified 
form, to every country reached by the papal 
arm, even including our own. 

Howard Maleom has traced in a forcible 
manner their prominent features, and shown 
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ow much they differ, although a common 


origin has been claimed for them. 


oodhism is, probably, at this time, and has 


been for many centuries, the most prevalent 
form of religion upon earth. Half of the popu- 
lation of China, Lao, Cochin-china, and Cey- 
lon; all of Camboja, Siam, Burmah, Thibet, 
Tartary, Loo-choo, and a great part of Japan, 
and most of the other islands of the southern 
seas, are of this faith. 


Chinese accounts make its introduction into 


that empire to have occurred about A. D. 65. 
Marshman supposes the Siamese and Laos to 
have received the system about three centuries 
before Christ. A very great increase of the 
Boodhist faith is known to have occurred in 
China early in the sixth century, which may 
have resulted from the flight of priests, about 
that time, from the persecution of the Brah- 
minists. 


Boodh is a general term for divinity, and 


not the name of any particular god. ‘There 
have been innumerable Boodhs, in different 
ages, among different worlds, say the Boodh- 
ists, but in no world more than five, and in 
some not any. In this world there have been 
four; the last, named Guadama. One is yet 
to come. 


It has been said, that Guadama was a name 


for one of the incarnations of Brahman deity, 
Vishnu. This idea has probably originated 
with the Hindus, and is advanced to support 
their assertion, that this religion is a branch of 
theirs. But no two systems bear less evidence 
of one being derived from the other. Brah- 
minism has incarnations, but Boodhism admits 
of none, for it has no permanent god. While 
Hinduism teaches one eternal deity, Boodhism 
has now no god. That has a host of idols, 
this only one. That enjoins bloody sacrifices ; 
this forbids all killing. That requires atrocious 
self-tortures; this inculeates fewer austerities 
than even popery. ‘That makes lying, forni- 
cation, and theft, sometimes commendable, and 
describes the gods as excelling in these enormi- 
ties ; this never confounds right and wrong, and 
never excuses any sin. That makes absorption 


into deity the supreme good; this annihilation. 
None of the Brahminical books are regarded 
by the Boodhists as authoritative, and no prac- 
tices seem to be derived from them. 

There are some reasons for considering 
Boodhism, if not the parent system, yet prob- 
ably more ancient than Brahminism. In va- 
rious parts of Hindustan are found monumental 
indications, of great antiquity, that Boodhism 
was once the prevailing faith. The very term 
Budo, or Bud’ ho, is in the Javanese language 
synonymous with “ ancient’. or “ pagan.” 
The history of Guadama is this—He was the 
son of the king of Ma-ge-deh, (now called Be- 
har) in Hindustan. He was born about 626 
years before Christ. 

He had previously lived in four hundred 
millions of worlds, and passed through innu- 
merable conditions in each. In this world, he 
had been almost every sort of worm, fly, fowl, 
fish or animal, and almost every grade or con- 
dition of human life. Having in the course of 
these transitions attained immense merit, he 
was at length born the son of a king. The 
moment he was born he jumped upon his feet, 
and, spreading out his arms, exclaimed, ‘‘ now 








am I the noblest of men! This is the last time 
I shall ever be born!” His height, when grown 
up, was nine cubits. His ears were so beau- 
tifully long, as to hang upon his shoulders; 
his hands reached to his knees; his fingers 
were of equal length; and with his tongue he 
could touch the end of his nose! all which are 
considered irrefragable proofs of his divinity. 

When in this state, the fable proceeds, his 
mind was enlarged, so that he remembered his 
former conditions and existences. Of these 
he rehearsed many to his followers. Five 
hundred and fifty of these narratives have been 
preserved, one relating his life and adventures 
as a deer, another as a monkey, elephant, 
fowl, &c. &c. The collection is called Dzat, 
and forms a very considerable part of the sa- 
cred books. These legends are a fruitful 
source of designs for Burman paintings, which 
bring out into visible absurdity the system they 
would illustrate. 

He became Boodh in the thirty-fifth year of 
his age, and remained so forty-five years, at 
the end of which time, having performed all 
sorts of meritorious deeds, and promulgated 
excellent laws, far and wide, he obtained 
‘*nicban,”’ that is, entered into annihilation, 
together with five hundred priests, by whom 
he had been long attended. At his death, he 
advised that, in addition to obeying his laws, 
his relics and image should be worshipped, 


velopement of the next Boodh, who is to ap- 
pear in about seven or eight thousand years 
from the present time. His height will be 
eighty cubits; his mouth will be five cubits 
wide, and the length of the hairs of his eye- 
brows five cubits. So it is foretold on priestly 
authority. 

No laws or sayings of the three first Boodhs 
are extant. Those of Guadama were trans- 
mitted by tradition, till A. D. 94, when they 
were reduced to writing. These are the only 
sacred books of the Burmans. They are call- 
ed the Bedagat. Copies of parts are not 
scarce, though found chiefly with the priests. 


E pagodas built to his memory, till the de- 


truly elegant, the leaf being covered with 
black varnish, as fine and glossy as enamel, 
and over the words written in gold letters. 

They are all in the same form, and strung 
onacord. The outsides are often defended 
by a handsomely carved and gilded board, of 
the same size as the leaves. The strings 
with which they are tied are about an inch 
wide, and a fathom long, with some sentence 
woven in with the texture. These are either 
some quotation from a sacred book, or some 
pious sentiment. One of those in my posses- 
sion reads thus :—*‘ This book string is offered 
you, with affectionate regard, to tie up your 
sacred book; that precious book where you 
will find the door by which to enter Nicban.” 

The cosmogony of the Bedagat is not pre- 
cisely alike in the different books, and even in 
the same book inconsistencies often occur. 
The following sketch, therefore, though de- 
rived from the best informed priests and mis- 
sionaries, differs in some respects from various 
statements which have appeared, and is to be 
received as the scheme set forth in such books 
as my informants had read. 

The universe is alleged to consist of an 


fey copies are rare. Some of them are 
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infinite number of systems, called sak-yas. 
These systems touch each other at the cir- 
cumference, and the angular spaces between 
them are filled up with very cold water. Each 
side of these spaces is three thousand uzenas 
long. 

‘Of these innumerable systems, some are 
constantly becoming chaotic, and reproduce 
themselves in course of time. Of these forma- 
tions and dissolutions there was never a begin- 
ning, and will never be an end. 

h system consists of a great central 
mountain surrounded by seas, and four great 
islands, each surrounded by five hundred 
smaller ones, and with celestial and infernal 
regions. Of this great mountain, the eastern 
side is of silver, the western of glass, the 
northern of gold, and the southern of dark 
ruby. It is called myenmo, and is eighty- 
four thousand uzenas high. Its base is equally 
deep. 

The four great islands have each a different 
shape. Ours is oval, another is semi-lunar. 

The inhabitants have the shape of their 
faces conformed to that of their island. Those 
of the eastern and western islands practise 
agriculture and the arts, much as we of the 
southern do; but those of the northern have 
no such employments. A tree is there which 
yields all manner of garments, meats, fish, &c. 
They have no sorrows or pains, and every 
individual lives just a thousand years. 

The earth is a convex plane, supported on 
water, which, again, is supported on a stra- 
tum of air, which is supported by internal ex- 
plosions : beneath is vacuum. 

At first, man lived as many years as there 
would be drops of rain, if it rained three years 
incessantly. In a Siamese version of the 
same book, it is given as a period of years, 
embracing one hundred and sixty-eight ciphers. 
Falling off in virtue and correct habits, the 
term gradually contracted, in the course of 
myriads of ages, to ten years. Then mankind 
was led to reflect and reform, and the period 
gradually enlarged, as they became more tem- 
perate and correct, till it rose even to the pri- 
mitive duration. By succeeding degeneracy, 
it gradually contracted again to ten. Of these 
increases and diminutions there have been 
eleven. At this time, the period of life is 
contracting. 

When, by the power of fate, a system is to 
be destroyed, it occurs either by fire, water, 
or wind. The process of renovation is ex- 
emplified by our own world. After lying in 
chaos many ages, the crust of the earth reco- 
vered firmness, and was covered with a thin 
crust of sweet butter. The grateful fragrance 
ascending to the heavens, celestial beings 
were filled with desire to eat it, and, assuming 
human shape, came down in large numbers. 
Their bodies were luminous, and they needed 
no other light. Becoming quarrelsome and 
corrupt, the delicious crust disappears, and 
their bodies become dark. In their distress, 
the sun appears, and afterward, the moon and 
stars. ‘The race degenerating still more, chose 
aking. Quarrels multiplied, and men were 
dispersed. Climate, water, and food, then 
produced the diversities of nations. 

There are twenty-six heavens. The aim 
of mortals is to attain to one of these, whose 


king, Thig-ya-men, possesses a huge white 
elephant, fifty uzenas high, and with seven 
heads ; each head has seven tusks, and each 
tusk seven tanks. In each of these tanks 
grow seven lilies; each lily has seven blos- 
soms; each blossom seven petals; each petal 
bears up seven palaces, and in each palace are 
seven wives of the king. 

The description given of the twenty-four 
places of punishment are quite as absurd and 
very horrible. For killing a parent or a priest, 
a man will suffer in one of these, the whole 
period of a sak-ya system. ‘To deny or dis- 
believe the doctrines of Guadama, incurs 
eternal suffering. Killing men or animals, 
causing criminals to be executed, insulting 
women, old men, or priests, cheating, receiv- 
ing bribes, selling any intoxicating liquor, and 

arricide, are punished in the worst hells. 
n some books a regular scale is made out for 
estimating the gradation of guilt in all these 
crimes. 

Merit may be gained by good conduct in 
any of these hells, so that except the criminal- 
ity has incurred eternal torment, the sufferers 
may rise again to become insects, beasts, 
men, &c. 

Many pages — be filled with similar 
matter ; thus muc 
the history of the human mind, and as neces- 


sary to a proper estimate of the Boodhist 
religion. 













































(To be continued.) 


Twenty-third Annual Report of Friends’ 
Asylum for the Insane, near Philadelphia. 


In presenting their annual report to the 
contributors, it is gratifying to the managers to 
state, that at no former period has the Asylum 
been in a more prosperous condition, or the 
proportion of restorations larger than during 
the past year. 


the physicians to the institution it will be seen 
that the whole number of patients that have 
been under care since last report is one hun- 
dred and nineteen—of this number fifty-four 
have been admitted during the last year, and 
sixty discharged, four having died; of those 
discharged twenty-five were restored, five 
much improved, nine improved, and seventeen 
without improvement. Of the fifty-nine pa- 
tients remaining in the house, ten are restored, 
three convalescent, four improved, and forty- 
three without any improvement. ‘The average 
number of patients who have partaken of the 
benefit of the institution during the year is 
sixty-two. 

From the annual report of the committee on 
accounts, which is herewith submitted to the 
contributors, it will appear that the whole 
balance remaining in the hands of the treasurer 
on the Ist inst. is $680 28, including the spe- 
cial bequests of the late Anna Guest and Beu- 
lah Sansom, deceased, and that the amount 
which has accrued for board of patients is 
$18,267 45. Contributions and donations, 
$5 00. The disbursements for all purposes 
amount to $16,392 32, including interest on 
the loan and annuties. A legacy of $2000 00, 


has been received from the executors of Abra- 





as been quoted, as part of 
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less the collateral inheritance tax of $50 00,/ y 





ham Hillyard, deceased, and $1,531 15, the 
proceeds of property conveyed on annuity by 
Vietor Ehrman. ‘Ihe funds accruing from 
these two sources have been in part applied 
by the managers towards the liquidation of the 
debt of the institution, of which $2,500 00, 
has been paid. 

The farm has produced 34 wagon loads of 
hay; 158 bushels of oats; 127 bushels of 
wheat; 112 bushels of corn; 450 bushels of 
potatoes; 55 bushels of ruta-baga; 10 cart 
loads of pumpkins; 10 hogs weighing 2,306 
pounds, in addition to an ample supply of 
garden vegetables during the season. It is be- 
lieved that some change may be advantageously 
made in this department the coming season, 
which will afford greater opportunity for the 
employment of the patients in out door labour. 

Important alterations have been made in the 
mode of warming the house, in addition to a 
complete repair of the furnaces in the base- 
ment of the wings, and lodges; Olmstead’s 
stoves have been placed in each wing, and also 
in two of the parlours in the centre building; 
those in the wings are enclosed by iron rail- 
ings, to prevent the patients from injuring 
themselves. 

The carpenter’s shop having been found 
too small, has been enlarged and furnished 
with additional tools and materials, and placed 
under the care of a competent person, who has 
the oversight of the patients who are employed 
there :—the experiment thus far has been safely 
and successfully pursued; in the room in the 
lower story a number of patients have been 
employed in basket making, under the instruc- 
tion of a person temporarily employed for that 
purpose: it has been gratifying to the managers 
to witness the proficiency and skill of some of 
the patients, in an employment, new to most 
of them. 

Many of the patients of both sexes spend a 
portion of each day in the library, which is 
situated some distance from the main building, 
and furnished with a small selection of books, 
periodicals and specimens in natural history: 
—the managers are desirous of increasing the 
number and variety of books, and the cabinet 
of natural history, and trust it will be borne in 
mind by the friends of the institution, believ- 
ing that it would tend greatly to increase the 
interest and utility of this department. 

The use of the circular railroad is advan- 
tageously continued, and carriage riding daily 
resorted to in pleasant weather, and exertion 
is made to induce the patients to combine 
amusement, with healthful exercise in walk- 
ing and assisting in the business of the farm 
and garden:—the experience of the past year 
has confirmed the board in the opinion hereto- 
fore expressed, that useful and amusing occu- 
pation is a most essential auxiliary in the 
treatment of the insane, and they have endea- 
voured to avail themselves of the experience of 
other institutions, in augmenting as far as prac- 
ticable the facilities for useful employment. 

The managers continue to be impressed 
with the advantages resulting to the funds of 
the institution from the admission of patients 
unconnected with Friends, and recommend the 
continuance of that privilege for the ensuing 


ear. 
Our friends John C. Redmond and wife 
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SS 
continue to perform the arduous duties devolv-|signed in one day at Limerick, the people 


ing upon them, to the satisfaction of the board, 


treading upon one another to do it, and even 


as well as the physicians and other officers of |coming 20 or 20 miles for the purpose, all re- 


the institution, and in surrendering the re- 
sponsible trust reposed in them by the con- 
tributors, the managers desire to acknowledge 
their gratitude to a Beneficent Providence for 
the success which under his blessing has at- 
tended their efforts to restore, and alleviate the 
sufferings of, an afflicted class of our fellow 
beings. 

Signed on behalf and by direction of the 
Board of Managers. 

Epwarp Yarnatt, Clerk. 
Philada. 3d mo. 9th, 1840. 


From Tait's Magazine. 
TO A ROBIN. 


Thou, sweet one, that so lonely 
Pourest thy simple song, 

Thou lingerest, and thou only, 
Of all the vocal throng. 

The merle hath hushed ee wailing, 
The thrash, his mellow thrill ; 

Bat thoo, with love unfailing, 
In music greet’st us still. 

Tho’ chil.ing snows surround thee, 
And all looks dread and drear, 

Another year has found thee 
Unchanged, still warbling near. 


The gay lark carrols lightly ; 
But ‘neath a warm spring sky, 
When the sun he mects shines brightly, 
And all breathes harmony. 
From the ral joy he boriows 
The brilliance of his tone : 
For each breast leaves its sorrows, 
And is buoyant as his own. 
His song is like the gladness 
From the untried heart that springs, 
Ere the first cloud of sadness 
Its dark’ning shadow brings. 


When a summer moonlight glistens, 

And a south-wind fans |.is wings, 
And when his own rose listens, 

Then the sweet night-bird sings. 
Bat, ah! when roses wither, 

When south-winds die away, 
Depart they not together, 

Thut heavenly strain and they’? 
Like passion's witching, lending 

A charm, to lure ua thro’ 
Youth's gilded hours, but ending 

With life’s short summer, too. 


But thou !—what different feeling 
Thy liquid notes impart— 
In wintry weather stealing 
Thro’ cold air to the heart. 
They tell—tho’ Care has bound us 
In his chain, of trials wrought— 
Oar friend still hovers round ue : 
We bless them for the thought. 
They are like the love we cherish 
hen youth's vain dreame are o'er, 
Which sees all beauty perish, 
Yet clings to us the more! 


THEOBOLD MATTHEW. 


This extraordinary man ; this Whitefield, or 
rather Peter the Hermit of Temperance, seems 
destined under Providence to effect the most 
extraordinary changes which have been wit- 
nessed in modern times. There must be a 


rare fascination in his eloquence. The crowds 
of people which press to hear him; the readi- 
ness of the unnumbered multitude to sign the 
total abstinence pledge offered ; (for 20,000 


nouncing their darling beverage,) and the en- 
thusiasm of the people to spread the work, is 
almost without a parallel in works of reform. 

Of its value, should it be permanent, and 
O’Connell says it will be, we, in this country, 
can have faint conceptions. ‘The expenditures 
of the Irish for strong drink, and their conse- 
quent degradation and suffering, far exceeded 
those of any other nation. If the charm is 
broken, and we see not but it will be, the 
Emerald Isle may become one of the brightest 
spots on our earth. We wish a deep interest 
could be awakened for the Irish in this coun- 
try. They have been and still are exceedingly 
great sufferers from intemperance. In all our 
cities, on our canals and railroads, they have 
wasted away before strong drink as the snow 
before the warm beams of the vernal sun. 
Our friend Keener of the Maryland Tempe- 
rance Gazette, well asks, Is there no Father 
Matthew to be found among the priesthood 
in this country, whose heart, glowing with the 
pure benevolence of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, is willing to exert that influence 
which his clerical authority will exert when 
rightly attempted—who will visit our rail- 
roads and canals, our streets, and lanes, and 
alleys, where large masses of our fellow men 
congregate, and where this influence can be 
felt and owned to an extent hardly to be ima- 
gined, and seek to reclaim them to their fami- 
lies and to society ? 

At a meeting of our City Temperance So- 
ciety, at which the interesting intelligence was 
first communicated, it was inquired whether 
Father Matthew might not be induced to come 
himself to this country, and perform a pilgri- 
mage among his suffering brethren in our 
great cities. The suggestion has already been 
communicated in a letter we have forwarded. 
In the mean time let no pains be spared to in- 
terest the Irish in all our great cities in this 
subject. Let them be approached kindly ; be 
made to understand the great work of reform 
at home, and we have no doubt that, with the 
blessing of God, we may see great results. 

The pledge, and the only pledge which 
Father Matthew offers is, 

‘IT solemnly promise to abstain from all in- 
toxicating liquors, and by my advice and ex- 
ample, to persuade others to abstain also.’’— 
Temperance Jour. 


“1 Bottomless Lake in Sussex County. 


A writer in the Troy Morning Mail gives 
the following notice of a remarkable pond in 
Sussex county in New Jersey : 

White Lake is situated about one mile west 
of the Paulis Kill, in the town of Stillwater. 
It is nearly circular, and about one third of a 
mile in diameter. It has no visible inlet, but 
its outlet is a never-failing strearn of consider- 
able magnitude. The name is derived from 
its appearance. Viewed from a little distance, 
it seems of a milky whiteness, except a few 
rods in the centre, which, by the contrast, 
appears perfectly black. The appearance it- 
self is singular enough, but the cause is still 
more remarkable. 


| From the centre or dark portion of the lake, 


at stated seasons, innumerable quantities of 
shells are thrown up of various sizes and 
forms, but all perfectly white. These float 
to the shore, and are thrown out upon the 
beach, or sink into shallow water. Hundreds 
of bushels might be gathered from the shore 
after one of these periodical uprisings; and 
the whole soil, for several rods on every side 
of the lake, is composed entirely of these 
shells, broken or decomposed by the action of 
the weather. In the centre of the lake, bottom 
has» never been found, although it has been 
sounded to the depth of several hundred feet. 

Where, then, is the grand deposit from 
which has been welling up, since the memory 
of man, these countless myriads of untenanted 
shells? Is it possible, that though far re- 
mote, and at an elevation of several hundred 
feet above them, this bottomless well may, by 
some subterranean communication, be con- 
nected with the grand shellmail deposit in the 
eastern part of the state ? 


ee 
THE JEWS. 


The statistics of the Jewish population are 
among the most singular circumstances of this 
most singular people. Under all their calam- 
ities and dispersions, they seem to have re- 
mained at nearly the same amount as in the 
days of David and Solomon, never much more 
in prosperity, never much less after ages of 
suffering. Nothing like this has occurred in 
the history of any other race. Europe in 
general having doubled its population within 
the last hundred years, and England nearly 
tripled hers within the last half century ; the 
proportion of America being still more rapid, 
and the world crowding in a constantly in- 
creasing ratio. Yet the Jews seem to stand 
still in this vast and general movement. The 
population of Judea, in its most palmy days, 
probably did not exceed, if it reached, four 
millions. ‘The numbers who entered Pales- 
tine from the wilderness were evidently not 
much more than three; and their census, ac- 
cording to the German statists, who are gene- 
rally considered to be exact, is now nearly 
the same as that of the people under Moses 
—about three millions. They are thus dis- 
tributed :— 

In Europe, 1,916,000, of which about 658, 
000 are in Poland and Russia, and 453,000 
are in Austria. 

In Asia, 738,000, of which 300,000 are in 
Asiatic Turkey. 

In Africa, 504,000, of which 300,000 are 
in Morocco. 

In America, North and South, 5700. 

If we add to these about 15,000 Samaritans, 
the calculation in round numbers will be about 
3,180,000. 

This was the report in 1825—the numbers 
probably remain the same.—Sunday- School 
Journal. 


The summer session of Franklin Park 
Boarding School will commence the Ist of 
5th month next. The price is reduced to 
$40 per quarter. 

Maserry McVaveu, 
Bensamin H. Deacon. 
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An Address to the as Friends on 
es. 


Complimentary 
BY GEORGE RICHARDSON. 
“ Let me not, I pray you, accept any man’s person, 
neither let me give flattering titles unto man.” 
« For I know not to give flattering titles, in so doing 
my Maker would soon take me away.”—Euinv. 


ADVERTISEMENT TO THE READER. 


In submitting the following pages to the 
serious attention of my fellow professors, it is 
not my desire to place any one point, either of 
faith or practice, in a more prominent position 
than it is fairly entitled to, on Scriptural 
grounds. But we may remember our blessed 
Lord declared, ‘* Whosoever therefore shall 
break one of these least commandments, and 
shall teach men so, he shall be called the least 
in the kingdom of heaven.” Matt. v. 19. The 
following Inquiry into the Reasons which in- 
duced the early Members of the Society of 
Friends to decline the use of the customary 
modes of Salutation and Address, and how 
far the practice continues to be obligatory on 
their descendants in Religious Profession, it 
is hoped may operate in confirming the minds 
of some of the wavering, and induce them to 
hesitate before they forsake the good old paths. 


Newcastle upon Tyne, 3d month 25th, 1839. 


AN INQUIRY, &c. 


The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom. Psalm iii. v. 10. The degree in 
which this holy filial fear presided in the 
minds of many of our worthy predecessors, is 
a remarkable trait in the history of their lives. 
So afraid were they, after they were brought 
to the knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus, 
of grieving or offending Almighty God, that 
when they were once favoured with a clear 
and satisfactory discovery of his will, in what 
way soever it was made manifest unto them, 
they appear to have endeavoured to yield faith- 
ful and unreserved obedience to it: and thus it 
was that their minds became further enlight- 
ened, agreeably to our blessed Lord’s declara- 
tion, ‘If any man will do his (the Father’s) 
will, he shall know of the doctrine whether it 
be of God.”’ John vii. 13. 

As disobedience and rebellion against the | 
known will of God, tend to harden the heart and 
to darken the understanding, so the obedience 
of faith brings into closer fellowship and com- 
munion with the Father, and with the Son, 
and to the blessed experience of that more 
constant indwelling of the Holy Spirit, which 
our Lord promised to his followers, whereby the 
true disciple may come to be immediately taught 
and led into all truth. John xvi. 13. Thus the 
eyes of the understanding become gradually 
more and more illuminated to discover the dif- 
ference between good and evil, and even to see 
their more remote ramifications and tendencies. 

In the manner of the dealings of a gracious 
God with his creature man, in order to rescue 
him from under the power and dominion of 
sin and Satan, we find great diversity. Various 
are the means and ways by which the impor- 
tant and essential work of regeneration is ef- 





of the light of the Holy Spirit in the conscience; 
but most especially does he stand convicted of 
enmity against God, alienation from him, and 
rebellion against his holy law. ‘This state of 
mind is the source from which evil thoughts 
and evil actions have their spring and growth. 
Therefore in the awakened soul, the wrath of 
God is felt to burn as an oven, at times, against 
this state. Thus he is led to mourn over his 
fallen lost condition, and is drawn to look up 
to him for deliverance. His affliction is seen, 
and in the exercise of the small grain of living 
faith, with which he is favoured, he cries unto 
God for help, and his ery is heard. ‘ With- 
out faith it is impossible to please God, for he 
that cometh to God must believe that he is, 
and that he is a rewarder of them that dili- 
gently seek him.” 

In this the time of the visitation of the Day 
Spring from on high, the tribulated soul may 
have a season, and in some cases a long and 
dreary season of deep mourning. But when 
the blood of sprinkling is revealed, “* which 
speaketh better things than that of Abel;” 
when the mind is turned in living faith to him 
who is the appointed Mediator between God 
and man; and who has, by his Spirit, been 
graciously striving with him, even when he 
knew him not; then is the living fountain 
opened, for cleansing and for refreshment. 
Thus the enmity is subdued, the heart is hum- 
bled and contrited; reconciliation with God is 
experienced through our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The Messenger of the new covenant being 
received into the temple of the heart, there to 
sit as a refiner with fire, not only is sin seen 
and felt to be exceeding sinful, not only is the 
dross and the tin to be removed, but even that 
which is comparable to the reprobate silver. 
The transgressing nature is consumed, and the 
heart purified by this true and saving baptism. 
New affections and new desires spring up; 
the sincere milk of the living word is earnestly 
desired and fed upon; yea the sense of the 
manifold mercies of God, so predominates, 
that the body, or whole man, is ready to be 
presented as a living sacrifice. ‘There is no 
longer a liberty to conform to this world, in 
what is seen to be contrary to the Divine will. 


| The Holy Seriptures are read with diligence, 


and meditated upon with comfort and instruc- 
tion; with desires that the Divine will may be 
more clearly discovered. The conscience thus 
further enlightened, becomes very tender, and 
the Divine law more legibly written upon the 
softened heart. 

We find by the records of the lives of seve- 
ral of the early Friends, that it was after hav- 
ing passed through dispensations of the charac- 
ter attempted to be delineated above, that their 
minds were opened to see how inconsistent 
many of the customs which prevail in the 
world are with the pure precepts of Christ 
and his apostles. They felt a necessity laid 
upon them to devote themselves freely to the 
Lord’s service, and were made willing to en- 
dure hardness, as good soldiers of Jesus Christ. 
They patiently submitted to be led in the nar- 
row path of self-denial, by what they believed 
to be the secret influences of the Holy Spirit, 


fected. But according to the experience of| out of various practices which, by many around 


many, it is the r sins of which he is first 
and most oomealdly 


them, were aceounted harmless. They found 


eonvicted, by the inshining | that they must really renounce the pomps and 


= 
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vanities of this sinful world if they would enjoy 
true peace of mind. ‘They could no longer 
conform themselves to the foolish and change- 
able fashions in their apparel, in which so 
many are entangled; but must rather seek that 
adorning, which in the sight of God, is of 
great price; nor were they at liberty to use 
language which had its origin in idolatry, or 
in a desire to fosier the pride of the human 
heart, and which they now saw to be incon 
sistent with the simplicity which is in Christ. 
Thus they became singular in their garb and 
manners; but it was the love of purity, and of 
gospel simplicity, which made them so. hk 
was after they had become experimentally ae- 
quainted with the substance of true religion, 
by repentance towards God, and faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that it became the earnest 
desire of many of them to be cleansed ‘“ from 
all filthiness of flesh and spirit, perfecting hoh- 
ness in the fear of God,”’ speaking the truth in 
love without respect of persons. 

Hence it appears to me that the candid 
reader, in perusing the history of the lives of 
many of our worthy predecessors, will see 
that in the course of their Christian progress, 
they became very devoted followers of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and that they accepted his 
precepts and instructions, and those of his 
apostles, as recorded in the New Testament, 
more simply and with less endeavour to rea- 
son away their plain obvious import than was 


|common with other religious professors; and 


that following the guidance of the Spirit of 
Truth in singleness of heart, they were favour- 
ed with more clear views of the purity and 
spirituality of the gospel dispensation, than 
was the case with many of those good and 
eminently useful men, who had been their pre- 
cursors in the work of reformation; although 
it appears from the history of those times, that 
some of these excellent men saw the need of a 
reformation in various respects, which, possibly 
from their peculiar circumstances, they were 
not able fully to effect, and which it was after- 
wards laid upon Friends, as they apprehended, 
to carry out in practice. 

The great distinction appears to have been, 
that they were more resigned to suffer in sup- 
port of their testimony than was the case with 
most others. They observed that much had 
crept into use amongst those called Christians, 
during the long dark night of ignorance, super- 
stition, and apostacy, which was of corrupt or 
heathen origin, and which yet had been per- 
mitted to remain. They believed themselves 
called to come out of such corruptions, and to 
bear a faithful testimony against them. . 

‘Thus it was that they were brought to be- 
lieve that He, who commanded his disciples 
to love their enemies, did thereby virtually for- 
bid them to avenge themselves, or be en 
in wars and fightings. That when he said, 
« Swear not at all,”’ he forbade all oaths; that, 
in commanding them to give the gospel mes- 
sage freely, seeing they had received it freely, 
he prohibited them from preaching for —- 
or using their ministry as a trade. In like 
manner they believed, that when our blessed 
Lord rebuked the Scribes and Pharisees for 
seeking and receiving honour one of another, 
instead of desiring that honour which cometh 
from God only, and points out that thereby 
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they were prevented or hindered from believ- 
ing in him, and receiving his gospel, he leaves 
an awful warning to his followers, in all suc- 
ceeding ages. ‘They saw that the spirit of 
this world exhibited itself amongst many 
highly professing Christians, in a variety of 
customs and usages, which were completely 
at variance with the tenor of our Lord’s pre- 
cepts, and with the pure spirit of genuine 
Christianity. Hence they could no longer 
give flattering titles unto men, merely because 
they occupied certain stations or offices in civil 
or religious society, such as reverend, right 
reverend, father in God, &c., to such as were 
appointed bishops or ministers of religion; or 
those of gracious, or noble, or excellent, to 
such as were in exalted civil stations; unless 
they believed that such appellations were in 
accordance with truth, and strictly applicable 
to the persons in question; nor even then, if 
they saw it would partake of the character of 
adulation or flattery. In reference to the terms 
master or mistress, with the customary abbre- 
viations of these terms, when used to persons 
who do not actually stand in those relations to 
us, they conceived that their use is prohibited 
by our Lord Jesus Christ in the passage in 
Matthew xxiii. 5—12, when, speaking of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, he says, ‘All their 
works they do to be seen of men; they make 
broad their phylacteries, and enlarge the bor- 
ders of their garments; they love the upper- 
most rooms at feasts, and the chief seats in the 
synagogues, and greetings in the markets ; and 
to be called of men rabbi, rabbi; but be not ye 
called rabbi; for one is your Master, even 
Christ; and all ye are brethren. And call no 
man your father upon the earth, for one is 
your Father which is in heaven: neither be 
ye called masters, for one is your Master, 
even Christ. But he that is greatest among 
you shall be your servant. And whosoever 
shall exalt himself shall be abased, and he that 
shall humble himself shall be exalted.” 

By the injunction in the ninth verse, our 
Lord’s aim appears to have been, to turn the 
minds of his disciples to a reliance on the Su- 
preme Source of all our blessings, whether 
temporal or spiritual, even of life itself: «‘ One 
is your Father, which is in heaven.” 

In like manner must the other portion of 
the text be understood. We cannot conceive 
that our blessed Lord meant to forbid the use 
either of the term father, or master, to those 
who strictly stand in those relative stations; 
but that he meant to prohibit the compliment- 

and false use of them is manifest, from 
the general tenor of the passage before us. 

But our Lord meant also to reprove that 
lofty state of mind which led the Pharisees to 
delight in being thus addressed, and to warn‘his 
followers against it. ‘He that is greatest 
among you shall be your servant: and whoso- 
ever shall exalt himself shall be abased.”” And 
we may remember, that on another occasion 
he said to his disciples, “ Ye know that the 
princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion over 
them ; and they that are great exercise authority 
upon them. But it shall not be so among you; 
but whosoever will be great among you let him 
be your minister; and whosoever will be chief 
among you, let him be your servant.” Matt. 
xXx. 25—27. 


The early Friends believed that our Lord’s 
prohibition of the terms in question is directed 
against their complimentary use, both on ac- 
count of their violation of truth, when thus 
used, and also of the practice originating in an 
unprofitable love of distinction on the one hand, 
and of their character of flattery on the other. 
‘Therefore, in a tender conscientious desire to 
obey our Lord’s precepts, according to their 
real meaning and import; and in accordance 
with that lowliness, meekness, and humility, 
which his spirit, precepts, and example, lead 
into, they felt that they could not gratify the 
disposition of such as seek to receive honour 
one of another, and seek not the honour which 
cometh from God only, without endangering 
their own peace of mind. ‘They therefore re- 
frained from the practice in question, though 
thereby they subjected themselves to much 
scorn and reproach. 

The apostle Paul, addressing the early be- 
lievers, says “* Let no corrupt communication 
proceed out of your mouth, but that which is 
good, to the use of edifying. Wherefore, put- 
ting away lying, speak every man truth with 
his neighbour.”’ Again, “1 beseech you that 
ye walk worthy of the vocation wherewith ye 
are called.’”’ He desires for them, ‘* That 
speaking the truth in love, they may grow up 
into him in all things, which is the head, even 
Christ.”” Eph. iv. 1—25. And to the Colos- 
sians he says, * Lie not one to another, seeing 
ye have put off the old man with his deeds, 
and have put on the new man, which is re- 
newed in knowledge, after the image of him 
that created him.” iii. 9, 10. 

Is it not evident that the usages in question 
are a corruption of language; that they do 
not edify, do not build up in newness of life; 
that they are inconsistent with our high and 
holy vocation, with Christian integrity and 
uprightness, with the purity and simplicity of 
the gospel, for this plain and obvious reason, 
amongst others, that they flatter the vain mind, 
and are inconsistent with truth. 

Let me entreat my dear friends and fellow 
members to consider, that whilst letting fall 
and trampling upon, as many do, those precious 
testimonies to gospel purity, which, as a reli- 
gious society, we are called to bear, against 
many of the corruptions which have so lament- 
ably spread amongst the professors of the 
Christian name, whether it does not increase 
the danger of descending further in this down- 
ward course than many of them have hitherto 
done. For after having adopted the customary 
forms of address, Mr., Mrs., &c., will they not 
be expected to go a step farther, and conclude 
with the usual subscription of, ‘‘ Your most 
obedient, humble servant,’’ &c.? Are they pre- 
pared to go on in such a course of falsehood 
and dissimulation, “after the traditions of 
men, after the rudiments of the world, and not 
after Christ?”” Will they pollute their minds 
with writing so palpable an untruth, as this, 
in many cases, would most undoubtedly be 
felt to be? 

Perhaps some would be ready to query 
what they are to do when they are not ac- 
quainted with the names of the persons whom 
they have to address. We would answer, be 
willing to appear among your fellow-mortals 
as fools for Christ’s sake—confess plainly that 



























you dare not disobey his holy precepts—that 
you cannot have solid peace of mind in sacri- 
ficing moral integrity, even in the smallest 
matters, to any circumstances of worldly expe- 
diency—that you must speak the truth in sim- 
plicity and uprightness of heart, let the cost be 
what it may;—and rest assured, that those 
who, from a principle of true love to God, are 
thus conscientiously concerned to manifest 
their allegiance to him, may, under every diffi- 
culty, derive encouragement from the remem- 
brance of that declaration of our blessed Re- 
deemer, ‘* Whosoever therefore shall confess 
me before men, him will I confess also before 
my Father which is in heaven.” Matt. x. 32. 


The ancient prophet foretold that, in the 


latter days, God would restore unto his people 
a pure language, that they may call upon the 
name of the Lord, to serve him with one con- 
sent. Zeph. iii. 9. Therefore let none plead 
conventional usage for the terms in question, 
for this is a common apology for various false- 
hoods. We are called to holiness of life and 
purity of conversation, and to come out of the 
spirit of the world which lieth in wickedness. 


It is sometimes remarked that Friends act 
inconsistently in permitting themselves to be 
addressed by persons not of our Society, by 


the customary titles of Mr., Mrs., &c. Possi- 
bly this branch of the subject has hitherto 
claimed too little attention. I apprehend that 


the general feeling is, that we have no right to 
impose our views, relative to such subjects, 


upon those with whom we may have inter- 


course, beyond their own convictions. It is 
quite obvious, that we cannot control the con- 
duct of others. We teach them by example 
what we conceive propriety of speech, and an 
adherence to truth requires. 

The reformation of that which has been 
amiss is our obvious duty; let none plead that 
these are little things. We are exhorted to 
pray that the will of God may be done on 
earth as it is in heaven, and surely it becomes 
our duty to labour to promote its being so, 
without reserve. Our Lord laid great stress 
on purity and simplicity of language, declaring 
that “* for every idle word that men shall speak 
they must give an account in the day of judg- 
ment.’’ All untruths are either idle words, or 
worse. And how impressive is the declara- 
tion, “* By thy words thou shalt be justified, 
and by thy words thou shalt be condemned.” 
Matt. xii. 37. We are commanded to yield 
our members servants to righteousness. The 
tongue is said to be an unruly member, a world 
of iniquity, full of deadly poison. But, when 
the heart is cleansed, the tongue may be tamed, 
and brought into subjection by divine power, 
and become an instrument in promoting the 
glory of God. ‘ As he who hath called you 
is holy, so be ye holy in all manner of con- 
versation.”” 1 Pet. i. 15. 

My heart yearns over my brethren and sis- 
ters in religious profession, earnestly desiring 


that they may beware of apostacy, beware of 
going back into the corruptions and follies of 
this vain world, from which many have been 


measurably redeemed: beware of again be- 


coming entangled with the grievous yoke of 
bondage to evil customs and fashions, out of 
which, I verily believe, the Lord himself led 
many of our worthy predecessors, and con- 















tinues to lead the faithful amongst us down to 
the present day. My own mind was, in early 
life, deeply penetrated with the truths set forth 
in this paper; being brought under strong con- 
viction, until 1 was made willing to take up 
the cross in these respects, and to yield impli- 
cit obedience to the manifestations of the divine 
will. Therefore, whereunto any of us may 
have attained in the narrow path which leads 
to eternal life, let us, in true humility and 
abasedness of self, endeavour to walk by the 
same rule; let us all mind the same thing— 
pressing onward toward the mark for the prize 
of our high calling of God in Christ Jesus, and 
let us not rest satisfied with any other rule, 
but the will of God, in what way soever he 
may be pleased to manifest it unto us. 

Persuaded I am, notwithstanding the terrible 
shaking which, as a Society, we have had to 
endure, when, at times, it may have appeared 
to some as though the very foundations were 
about to be removed, that, even now, we may 
be comforted in remembering the promise, 
which was spoken by the Lord’s prophet to 
his people formerly, “J will leave in the midst 
of thee an afflicted and poor people, and they 
shall trust in the name of the Lord. ‘The rem- 
nant of Israel shall not do iniquity, nor speak 
lies; neither shall a deceitful tongue be found 
in their mouth; for they shall feed, and lie 
down, and none shall make them afraid.” 
Zeph. iii. 12, 13. 


Declaration oS the Views of the Society of 
Friends in relation to Church Government: 
By the Meeting for Sufferings of New 
England Yearly Meeting. Compiled prin- 
cipally from the writings of George Foz, 

ephen Crisp, Robert Barclay and Wil- 
liam Penn. 


To the Quarterly, Monthly, and Preparative Meetings 
and individual members of New England Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

It is, we trust, under a feeling of religious 
concern and in gospel love that we are engaged 
to address you, and to express our earnest 
desire for your preservation and growth in 
the unchangeable truth—-We would thank- 
fully commemorate the name of Him who, 
for purposes of His wisdom, and by the fresh 
outpourings of His own Holy Spirit, first call- 
ed and gathered us as a people, and who hath 
hitherto been pleased to preserve us—to Him 
be the praise. 

But, dear friends, it is not for us to expect 
the continuance of this preservation and gra- 
cious help unless we abide faithful unto Him 
—looking unto him as our leader, our bishop, 
and adorable high priest, who is head over 
all things unto his church. 

It was, we believe, by the direct, immedi- 
ate visitations of his spirit, and by a remark- 
able manifestation of his power, that our fore- 
fathers were led to take that spiritual view of 
the gospel dispensation, and to sustain it 
under much persecution, which we doubt not 
was designed by its author, and embraced by 
his immediate followers, and the primitive 
believers ; and it is only as we are made par- 
takers of the same divine influence and abide 
under it, as we acknowl it as they ac- 
knowledged it—as we yield unto it even as 









they did, that we shall be walking faithfully 
in the footsteps of those who were our prede- 
cessors and fathers in the truth. And it is 
with a view to encourage in faithful dedication 
and consistent walking as members of our re- 
ligious society, that we are now concerned 
briefly to revive some of the measures that 
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were taken by our early Friends, under the 


guidance, as we fully believe, of best wisdom, 
for the maintenance of right order in the 
church, in the establishment of our Christian 
discipline, and in the inculcation of that sub- 
ordination which is due from inferior to supe- 
rior meetings, and from individual members to 
the body. 


From the history of our society, it appears 
that at a very early period, George Fox was 
actively engaged to promote the establishment 
of men’s and women’s meetings for discipline, 
and the power and authority in which he was 
concerned that they should be maintained, 
may be gathered from the emphatic words 
often repeated in his epistles :—** Let all your 
men’s and women’s meetings be held in the 
power of the Lord.” And it should be in- 


structively remembered that this concern of 


George Fox and other Friends for the intro- 
duction of a system of church discipline, was 
the cause of much disturbance to some, who 
claimed for themselves an extent of individual 
liberty inconsistent with that subordination 
which is essential to the prosperity of the 
body. It is thus noticed in the Book of Dis- 
cipline and Advices of London Yearly Meet- 
ing :—** The persevering efforts of George 
Fox to establish a regular discipline, a work 
in which he was assisted by nearly all those 
who had been instrumental in gathering the 
society, proved a great trial of spirits: to a 
large proportion of the members the arrange- 
ments appear to have been quite satisfactory ; 


there was, however, a considerable number of | him his fault between thee and him alone. 
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the history of our society, that the declension 
or revival of religious zeal has ever been ac- 
companied by a corresponding relaxation or 
increase of care in the exercise of the disci- 
pline.”” 

Stephen Crisp thus describes the concern 
he early felt after his convincement and the 
state of mind he believed necessary in order 
to the right discharge of his duty to others :— 
‘*The more,”’ says he, ‘‘ 1 came to feel and 
perceive the love of God and his goodness to 
me, the more was I humbled and bowed in 
my mind to serve him, and to serve the least 
of his people among whom I walked ; and as 
the word of wisdom begun to spring in me, 
and the knowledge of God grew, so I became 
a counsellor of those that were tempted in like 
manner as I had been; yet was kept so low 
that I waited to receive counsel daily from 
God, and from those that were over me in the 
Lord, and were in Christ before me, against 
whom I never rebelled, nor was stubborn ; but 
the more I was kept in subjection myself, the 
more I was enabled to help the weak and 
feeble ones.” 

In our weak and erring condition as men 
and creatures, ‘** it must needs be that offences 
will come,” and among the ends aimed at in 
the institution of disciplinary regulations, are 
the preservation of the individual members of 
the society, and the reformation and restora- 
tion of offenders, or where this is impracti- 
cable, a separation of them from the body; 
that thus the blessed truth may be preserved 
from reproach. Our Lord has not left us 
without directions as to the course to be pur- 
sued with such as depart from the right way, 
and the discipline of our society is designed 
to be, and we believe is, in conformity to these 
divine instructions. ‘If,’ says he, “ thy 
brother shall trespass against thee, go and tell 
If 


objectors—the self-willed and lawless opposed | he shall hear thee, thou hast gained thy bro- 


it with vehemence ; and it must be admitted 
that not a few ofa very different class were 


ther. But if he will not hear thee, then take 


with thee one or two more, that in the mouth 


drawn aside by specious arguments, to oppose | of two or three witnesses every word may be 


what was represented as an encroachment 
upon individual spiritual liberty. Certain it 
is thata schism to some extent took place on 
this occasion ; which, however, there is reason 
to believe, left the society in a more healthy 
state than it found it. The general meeting 


established. And if he shall neglect to hear 
them, tell it unto the church ; but if he neglect 
to hear the church, let him be unto thee as an 
heathen man and a publican.” And the prom- 
ise given to the church in the performance of 
its duties is calculated to sustain every depend- 


of 1677 issued a strong declaration on the|ent member. ‘ Again I say unto you, that if 
subject. Robert Barclay wrote upon this oc-|two of you shall agree on earth as touching 


easion his ‘‘ Anarchy of the Ranters;’’ Wil- 
liam Penn his “ Liberty Spiritual,” and Ste- 
phen Crisp an excellent tract; all of them 
endeavouring to prove the necessity of estab- 


lished order and discipline in the church of 


Christ. This very conflict, and the close ex- 








any thing that they shall ask, it shall be done 
for them of my Father who is in Heaven; 
for where two or three are gathered together 
in my name, there am I in the midst of them.” 

In order to experience this divine blessing, 
it is indispensably necessary that we should 


amination to which it led of the true limits of| be really gathered in the name and power of 


church authority, tended, there is reason to 
believe, under divine direction, to establish 
the discipline at once more firmly and safely 
throughout the society than might otherwise 
have been the case. 

Thus was a system of order and govern- 
ment, in conformity with the spirit of Christi- 
anity and the practice of the primitive churches, 
established amongst us in early times; and 
thus a field was opened for the exercise of the 
various gifts by which the church, the body of 
Christ, is edified. It is very observable in 


the Lord Jesus, whether for the purpose of 
worship, or for the transaction of the affairs of 
the church, and the necessity of the immediate 
direction and presence of the one Great Head 
is essential to the right performance of the 
latter as well as of the former duty. And this 
doctrine has always been religiously held by 
our society, But let us constantly bear in 
mind, it is not every one who is a member of 
the society, who is really a member of the true 
church. It is those only who have submitted 


to and abide under his baptizing power, who 


ton nach lil 
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wait to know his puttings forth, who hear his 
voice and follow him, who are truly of the 
fold of Christ, and qualified to sustain the au- 
thority and execute the discipline of his 
church. 

Among these there may be different degrees 
of experience, but each living member has his 
allotted station, and thus they “ grow up into 
him in all things, which is the head even 
Christ ; from whom the whole body fitly join- 
ed together and compacted by that which 
every joint supplieth, according to the effec- 
tual working in the measure of every part, 
maketh increase of the body unto the edifying 
of itself in love.’”’ And may we remember, 
the body is constituted of those members, 
whether few or many, who manifest their 
obedience and conformity to Christ, the one 
eternal head. 

While by the salutary provisions of the dis- 
cipline, our dear children are members of the 
society, and as such are desired and expected 
to attend our meetings for the transaction of 
the affairs of the church, believing tiey may 


prove to them seasons of instruction, yet, may | ~— 


it be borne in mind, it is only as they come 
to experience that change of heart which 
every living member must know, that they 
mi qualified usefully to act in such meet- 

And those, of whatever age, who have 
witnessed this blessed change, will manifest it 
by fruits of righteousness ; they will not only 
be consistent in their daly walks before men, 
and in faithfully maintaining our Christian 
testimonies, according to our discipline, but 
they will give evidence of a meek, quiet, and 
teachable spirit, which will ever listen to the 
reproofs of instruction and the counsel of 
Friends. It is these that can hopefully seek 
to restore a brother, agreeably to the apostolic 
injunction—* Brethren, if a man be overtaken 
in a fault, ye who are spiritual, restore such 
an one in the spirit of meeknexs, considering 
thyself lest thou also be tempted.”’ This doc- 
trine, that those who walk conformably to the 
requirings of truth—who may be justly de- 
nominated spiritual—are to direct in the 
government of the church, has ever been re- 
ligiously acknowledged by Friends. It was 
never the view of the church that all, of what- 
ever religious growth or age, were equally en- 
titled to influence and deference—nothing like 
the determining of questions by majorities has 
ever been admitted, or can at all be received, 
while we stand on the ancient foundation of 
the society. 

There are fathers and elders in the church 
who “are worthy of double honour.”” The 
injunction of the apostle Peter should never be 
forgotten: ‘‘ Likewise ye younger submit 
yourselves unto the elder, yea, all of you be 
aubject one to another, and be clothed with 
humility.”” And the elders he exhorts to 
“feed the flock of God, taking the oversight 
thereof, not by constraint but willingly, not 
for filthy lucre but of a ready mind, neither as 
being lords over God’s heritage, but ensamples 
to the flock”"—and adds the consolatory assu- 
rance that, “‘ when the chief shepherd shall 
appear, they shall receive a crown of glory 
that fadeth not away.” 

Among the provisions of our discipline 
which we would now revive, and especially 


to the consideration of our younger friends, is 
that in relation to the care that is to be main- 
tained with respect to the ministry. While 
the solemn and important service of preaching 
the gospel is not to be exercised by any, except 
under the immediate direction and anointing of 
the Holy Ghost, neither is it to be judged of, but 
by those who have been dipped, in measure, 
into the same spirit, and have received a quali- 
fication therefor from the same source. A dis- 
position to cavil and to criticise, or in any way 
to speak lightly of the ministry, is dangerous 
to him who indulges it, as tending to self-exal- 
tation, and to the lessening of his regard for 
sacred things, as well as the source from 
whence they spring. And it is to preserve 
the right order and harmony of the church 
that elders are appointed, whose delegated 
duty it is to judge in these matters, and to ex- 
tend assistance or caution as it is required ; 
and let none, in the forwardness of their spirits, 
presume to assume to themselves this office, 
or attempt to exercise its duties. 
(To be continued.) 


FOURTH MONTH, 25, 1840. 
Reserving for another number a more circum- 
stantial notice, we shall at present very briefly 
refer to the interesting event of our yearly meet- 
ing, which commenced its sittings in this city, 
on second day, the 20th instant,—the meeting 
of ministers and elders, as usual, convening on 
the seventh day preceding. In regard to the 
number in attendance, we consider ourselves 
safe in stating, that it is greater than on any simi- 
lar occasion within the last dozen years. The 
several subjects which have claimed attention, 
have been discussed and determined, in much 
brotherly harmony and quietude, and the se- 
rious, and orderly deportment of a very large 
number of young persons present, is not the 
least among the causes of encouragement and 
hope. We have had the acceptable company 
of Thomas and Elizabeth Robson from Eng- 
land, and of Jacob Green from Ireland ;—also, 
of a number of Friends from other yearly 
meetings on this continent, several of them 
ministers. 

The twenty-third annual report relative to 
the Asylum near Frankford, placed on another 
page, is an interesting document. Ata meet- 
ing of the contributors which took place on 
the 18th of the past month, the following of- 
ficers were chosen: 

Clerk of the Contributors.—Samuel Ma- 
son, Jr., No. 68 North Seventh street. 

Treasurer.—lIsaiah Hacker, No. 112 South 
Third street. 

Clerk _ Board ef Managers.—Edward 
Yarnall, No. 39 High street. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 201 Arch street. 

Resident Physician.—Dr. Pliny Earle. 

Superintendents.—John C. and Letitia 
Redmond. 

Managers.—Charles Allen, Joel Woolman, 
Joseph R. Jenks, Isaiah Hacker, John G. 
Hoskins, Lindzey Nicholson, Edward B. Gar- 
rigues, William Hillis, Edward Yarnall, Sam. 
B. Morris, George R. Smith, Isaac Collins, 





John Richardson, Mordecai L. Dawson, John 
Farnum, George G. Williams, Samuel Bet- 
tle, Jr., Thomas P. Cope, William Jones, 
Clayton Newbold. 

Edward B. Garrigues, No. 41 High street, is au- 
thorised to receive the money for the Sous of patients, 


from those persons to whom it is inconvenient to call 
on the superintendent. 


WESTTOWN SCHOOL. 

The Summer Term will commenee on sec- 
ond day, the 4th of next month: on which 
day the stage, and other suitable conveyances, 
will leave the office (at James Douglass’ in 
Sixth below Arch street) at 7 o’clock in the 
morning. 

Those who wish to avail themselves of this 
opportunity of sending their children out, are 
requested to have their names entered on or 
before the 2d of the month, in a book left at 
the stage office for that purpose. 

Phia. 4th mo. 25th, 1840. 


The annual meeting of the Ladies’ Liberia 
School Association of this city, will be held 
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Meeting House, (Washington Square,) on 
|third day evening, the 5th of fifth month at 
|8 o’clock. ‘The annual report will be read. 
|All persons favourable to the promotion -of 
| education in Africa are invited to attend. 


WANTED, an apprentice to the Wholesale 

rug and Paint Business. A Friend, about 
| 16 years of age, would be preferred. Inquire 
| at the office of “ The Friend.” 

Diep, at Dartmouth, Massachusetts, on the 23d ult., 
Saran Tucker, wife of James Tucker, aged 61 years. 
She had leng been suffering under infirm health, when 
a severe attack of lung fever proved too much for her 
feeble frame, and in a few days terminated in death. 





She was a much esteemed minister of the Society of 


Friends; sonnd in doctrine, and looking with a single 
eye to the Divine aid in all her movements, she was 
enabled rightly to divide the word—whether of re- 
proof, encouragement, consolation, or instruction. Nor 
was her usefulness confined to the public exercise of her 
gifl in the ministry ; with a mind very much redeemed 
from the world and its spirit, she was peculiarly exem- 
plary in all her deportment; a sympathetic friend; a 
judicious counsellor ; a peace-maker in families and in 
the charch. Her loss is greatly felt, not only by her 
immediate family and friends, but by Society at large. 
Yet they do not mourn as those without hope. She 
has doubtless become united, through infinite mercy, 
to the innumerable company of those whom the be- 
loved disciple was permitted to behold in the visions of 
light, who had come out of great tribulation, and had 
washed their robes, and made them white in the blood 
of ‘the Lamb. 
on fhe 7th of twelfth month, 1839, in the 79th 
year of his age, Enocn Pearson, a minister and mem- 
ber of Millcreek Monthly Meeting of Friends, Miami 
county, Ohio. , 
on 10th of 7th month, 1839, in the 39th year 
of her age, Resecca Kester, daughter of Samuel and 
Sarah Kester. Her disorder was pulmonary consump- 
tion, which she suffered under for several years, being 
taken to her bed about two weeks before her final 
close. She was a believer in the doctrines of the 
gospel as professed by the Society of Friends, and a 
requent attender of our mectings when ability of a7 
permitted; her mind appeared impressed with a feel- 
ing sense of that purity that is needful for an admit- 
tance within the pearl gates, and she was favoured to 
be fervent in prayer to the alone Helper of his peuple, 
not only for herself, but also for the family. After 
much suffering of body she quietly, and, we believe, 
cefully expired. She was a member of Greenwood 
articular Meeting, and Muncy Monthiy Meeting. 














